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The New 1948 Edition Of 
The How Book 


A new revised edition of the How Book for Genealo- 
gists is now being prepared. In the other edition there were 
about 350 post office addresses. These were compiled in 
1944. Many are out of date. In the new book these will all 
be revised and many new ones added . There will be infor- 
mation regarding research in various countries of Europe 
which was not in th eolder edition. New chapters will be 
added covering various phases of research in the Unitel 
States. All in all the new book will be strictly up to date 
and will also be a better book than the older book ever was. 

We are now taking orders for the new 1948 edition of the 
How Book. The old edition is entirely sold out. The pre- 
publication price is 25c each, post paid. We have in mind 
quite a number of new features for the new book but cannot 
tell just how much space they will take. Each page that we 
add to the book makes a difference in, the cost. We do not 
know how many pages will be added so do not know the cost 
and cannot be right sure of the selling price. We hope to con- 
tinue to sell them at 25c each. If you send in your order 
soon you will get the lowest price and you will get the books 
just as soon as they are ready. We wish to thank our many 
friends who have been so helpful in taking orders for the 
How Book and for the very many letters we have received 
expressing appreciation and good wishes. 


Tracing Dutch Names 


By James B. Van Vechten 
One of the greatest trials 
tracing down lines of Dutch des- | “Teunis Dirckse”, 
cent is that there is such an etern-| reference to the 
al repitition of given, christened|even in baptism 
or front names. There is a reason. | records. 
Two Van Vechtens came to Fort; They would take the name of 
Orange in the early 1600’s. One|the father to which they would 
was Teunis Dirckse Van Vechten. | add the ‘SE” and use that for 
The other -one was Teunis Corn-| the middle name of all his children 
elise Van Vechten.| Some said they|and also very often, it would ap- 
were brothers. That would be im-! ply to his wife, although in most 
possible. No father would have/of the records, she was usually 
two sons named Teunis, and/designated by her “maiden name.” 
Teunis Dirckse translated to) Another thing, as a rule the 
English means “son of Dirk.”| oldest son would be given as his 
Teunis Cornelise means Teunis | “front” name, that of his grand- 
son of Cornelis. Now Dirk and | father. So the oldest son of Teunis 
Cornelis probably were brothers| Dirckse naturally would be Dirk 


the surname was entirely ignored. 
in|In the early record it was always 
without any 
Van Vechten, 
and marriage 


How To Prove Genealogical 


Data 


We have heard it said over and 
over again “All your genealogical 
|data should be ‘proven’ before you 
enter it in your records.” How dv 
you prove a genealogical connec- 
tion.” One “set of directions” we 
heard was “Find the record in al 
least three books before accepting 
it as true.” Another version places 
the number of books needed to 
| “prove” at two. We think it use- 
|less to try to define proof in this 
formal way. As well ask, “How 
many witnesses does it take to 
prove a man guilty in court?” 
|Sometimes the testimony of one 
| witness proves him guilty though 
,three other witnesses testify that 
|he is innocent. In our own pedi- 
|}gree there is a connection we 
|'would like to prove. We have 
found the same statement in three 
|different books but that does nut 
| prove it. We fear there has been 
|}some copying done and when you 
|copy a guess three times that does 
not make it a fact. If you are 
searching for the parents of George 
|Searl who married Mary Carter 
|and you find in the will of Amos 
Searl a statement “I give to my 
,son George, and his wife, who was 
Mary Carter,” it seems to me nv 
further proof is necessary if the 
date corresponds with the known 
dates in the family. We would not 
hesitate to write the name of Amos 
Searl in the blank provided for 
the father of George Searl, though 
it is not printed in a book. 

Here is a case that was proven 
another way. The vital records of 
Concord Mass. record the marriage 
of Samuel Palk and Sarah Temple 


record. V’7e think no further proof 
necessary . 

When you start out to prove a 
record tie problem is often the 
finding one reliable record which 
gives a statement of the facts. 
Too often, if you find the record 
in three books, neither one teils 
{where the information was first 
recorded; who made the record, or 
where it can be found now, and 
you still have no proof. Family 
Histories, biographies and autobi- 
ographies written from memory 
without written record to support 
the statements are usually quite 
unreliable as to dates. When one 
writes about his own immediate 
family the family relations are 
usually correct. Any book that 
|gives pedigrees, genealogies or 
other family data and has nothing 
|to show where the _ information 
was found when it was first re- 
corded or who recorded it, is apt 
to contain many errors and any 
records that are sopied from such 
a book should be proven by at 
least one better book. 


Genedlogists 
Directory 


| Do you know the name of a 
genealogist in your home town, 
|or in some American city, in 
|Canada, in England, Scotland or 
| Ireland, in the Sacandinavian coun- 
tries or in some other country of 
Europe. 

The genealogical Helper needs 


and the birth of five children.|the names of hundreds of gene- 
Samuel the oldest than John, Jona- | alogists. Some of them we will 
than, Abagail and Judith. There /|include in the new edition of the 
is no further mention of these|How Book. Others we will keep 
people in the Concord records. We |in our files to be used in helping 
next find them in Tolland Conn.|those who ask for help. If there 
with no record to tell where they |is some special qualification that 
came from. One genealogical rec-| your genealogist has, tell us about 
ord states that these three brothers | it. 
“came from England.” As we ex- | 


—_——_ 


and that would make the two 
Teunises cousins. | 


Literally it should be Teunis| 
Dircksen, but in the South Hol-| 
land there was a habit of dropping | 
the final “N” when preceeded by 
“E” so the German City of Essen, 
the Dutch would pronounce 
“Esse.” We have followed _ the 
Early Dutch spelling which was 
based on the way it sounded, so 
we say Teunis Dirckse. 

It was the custom for the Dutch 
people to have “middle or des- 
ignating” names. These were 





largely used and in many cases 


Teunisse and of Tuenis Cornelise 
should be Cornelis Teunisse. 

In one way it is of great nelp 
when the middle names are includ- 
ed, because then one would know 
that Dirck Teunissee’s father was 
named Teunis and not something 
else like, Gunnar. But sometimes 
the sticker comes, which Teunis? 
That must be determined by dates 
location and “other contributing 
factors.” It may not be easy to 
trace Dutch ancestry, but if one 
keeps his eyes open and uses his 
wits, he is pretty certain to make 

(Continued on page 11) 


amine the family in Tolland we 
find the widow Sarah (the father 
must have died before they arrived 
in Tolland) the oldest son Samuc! 
who was one of the original land 
holders in Tolland, his two brothers 
John and Jonathan and his two 
sisters, Abagail and Judith, who 
were married years after and must 
have been younger. 

We conclude that the Sarah who 
bore the children in Concord must 
have been the same as Sarah who 
was in Tolland and had five child- 
Ten whose names and ages corre- 
spond exactly with the Concord 





| 
|Your Good Will Appreciated 
We have received hundreds of 
letters expressing appreciation, 
good wishes and praise for the 
| Genealogical Helper. There are 
far too many for us to acknow- 
|ledge, as we would like, with in- 
dividual letters of thanks. We 
|must be content to say to our 
readers in this impersonal way, 
that we do appreciate your kind 
words. We hope we can carry on 
as you seem.to expect we will. We 
also thank all those who showed 
their confidence by becoming sub- 
cripers for our paper. 
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-© | was cne or that there was not an- 
other generation. 
Research in France 

©| Mrs. Lela Nicholes of American 
Our readers are invited to sup- | Fork, Utah, enna — FB om 
mit genealogical queries for ans-|™¢€ in your column, wid rome 
nei this column 'to for genealogical data in France. 
we ess : ; , |I am trying to find the ancestry 
How Long Is a Generation? | of Loussaint Frigan, born 1760 in 





o-—-— 


Question Box 











Mrs. Carl H. Wortz Jr. of 3996 | 
Fort Smith, Arkan- 


Free Ferry, 
sas submits this query: “How} 
many years are allowed for a} 


If there was a will | 


generation? 
for instance, and a | 


dated 1800, 


Bible record of 1870, should that 
be accepted as a direct line, or | 
should one hunt for another gen- | 
eration between ” 

First regarding a will. It proves} 
that the individual was alive at| 
the time the will was made and | 


if the will was proven in court it | 
proves that the person was dead | 
at that time. Sometimes wills are 


made many years. before’ the 
death of the individual and some- 
times a will is not proven in court 
for years after his death. The 
heirs sometimes read the will 


ind take possession of their pare 
of the estate and do not bother | 
about court approval until a later 


date when some land _ transfer 
makes it necessary. 
Roughly speaking we usually | 


figure three generations to a hun- 
dred years. However, surveys that | 
have been made, extending over 
a long period of time and over a 
wide territory show the average 
time from one generation to an- 
other to be 32 years. The average 
age of a father at the birth of his 
first child is 26 years and the aver- 
age mother is four years younger 
than her husband. With these fig- 
ures in mind one may guess at the 
dates of birth and marriage. Keep 
in mind however that it is no- 
thing more than a guess, and will 
be wrong much more often than 
right. To illustrate, in our own 
genealogy we have four lines that 
extend back into the early New 
England families. In one line of 
nine generations the average time 
from one generation to ancther is 
25 years. In another eight gen- 
eration line the average is 37144 
years, in an eleven generation line 


it is 31 years and in a ten genera- 
tion line it is 29 years. We did not 
figure the average age of the par- 
ents in all these lines but we did 


note one parent who was 66 years 
old another past 50 and some less 
than 20 years oid. 

We know of fifteen year old 
mothers. of grandmothers in their 


early thirties and of fathers of 
young children, who are eighty 
years old, so we would say you 


cannot be guided by rules or aver- | 
ages in your research. 

If there is room for another gen- 
eration in your line you should 
attempt to prove either that there 


Quimperle, Finisteer, France and 
his wife Margaret Nichel David, 
born 1763 in Quimperle.” 

Our store of knowledge regard- 
ing research in France is quite 
limited, but the following may be 
helpful. The Genealogists Maga- 
zine, published in London, Eng- 
land, in September 1946 contain- 
ed a six page article on genealo- 
gical research in France. Consid- 
erable space is taken up with a 
discussion of the genealogy of the 
royalty and coats of arms, which 
we shall not try to review. 

The earliest parish registers of 
births, marriages and burials were 
written about 400 years ogo. 
These registers were kept by the 
parish priest who, beginning about 
1700, deposited copies of his regis- 
ters with the Clerk of the Court. 
At the time of the French Revolu- 
tion the iask of recording births, 
marriages and deaths was trans- 
ferred to the Marie (Town Hall) 
where the parish priests were 
compelled by law to deposit all 
the registers in his possession. The 
new registers (since 1789) are 
known as Registresde l’Estate Ci- 
vil. It is therefore to the town hall 
that one should apply to consult 
the Marie for births, marriages 
and deaths, either prior to or 
subsequent to the year 1789. 

The registers are kept either in 
the Registry office of the Mairie 
or in the Archives or in the Mairie 
Library. Occasionally the depart- 
mental archivest has insisted on 
the transfer of the old _ parish 
registers to his Muniment rooms, 
when they have not been care- 
fully preserved in the Mairie. 
There is usually an index pro- 
vided for each volume. Only rare- 
ly is a register found that dates 
back to 1600. War, fires, floods 
and the carelessness of the parish 
priests are all responsible for the 
loss of many parish registers. In 
Paris the original registers and 
also the duplicates were destroyed 
bv fire up to 1860. Conies of a few 
of these registers had been made 
and these are still preserved. 
Registers of the Protestants are 
relatively rare. Thev are found in 
the Mairie along with the others. 

Besides these the National Ar- 
chives, the National Library to- 
gether with the various depart- 
mental archives supply inexhaust- 
ahle sources of information. 

The writer makes no mention of 
all the books which form the great 
bulk of genealogical literature in 
England and America. Neither 
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does he mention genealogical li- 
'braries which play such an im- 
portant part in genealogical re- 
search here. 

In the closing paragraph he tells 
of the helpfulness of the depart- 
mental and the secretaries of the 


ish registers and modern 


al Library and the National Ar- 
chives one must rely entirely on 


the manuscript and the printed 
indexes. 
The president of the French 


LDS Missoin is James L. Barker, 
8 Place Malesherbes, Paris, France. 
He could possibly tell you some- 
thing about living relatives. 
hope to have a genealogical story 
from President Barker, to pub- 
lish in this paper soon. 


Berkshire, England 


son Road, Albany Georgia, writes 
as follows: “If you think you can 
put me in touch with reliable and 
|dependable connection in Reading, 
| Berkshire, England, that could 
|connect the Edward Wilder in 
| Lower Norfork Co. Va. and (per- 
|haps his brother) Francis Wilder 
|in the Maryland Colony about the 
|same time I would like very much 
to hear from you.” 

First let us say that Reading is 
|not the kind of a place that we 
| would expect to find the kind of 
}a genealogist that Mr. Wilder asks 
for. It is a small city. Forty years 
|ago it had a population of about 
| 7,000, not large enough to support 
jany kind of a good genealogical 


|library. Also, a rough measure- 








| ment on the map shows Reading to | 


| be only 30 miles from London. We 
think London has more genealo- 
gical records than any other city 
in the world. It is not likely that a 
geanealogist would have his office 
in Reading when all his work is 
in London. The older parish reg- 
isters of Reading have been print- 
ted in two volumes and are to be 
|found in The Society of Geneal- 
ogists’ library in London. The old 
wills of Reading are most likely 
in Somerset House, London. A 
long list of other records which 
a have information regarding 
Re ding will be found im _ the 
various libraries in London. As 
might be expected there are hund- 
reds of genealogists in London. 
The following are outstanding and 
we feel sure will render good 
service George Sherwood, F. S. G. 
48 Beecroft Road, Brockley, S E..4. 
London, England. Phillimore and 
Co. 160 Chancery Lane, W. C. Zz 
London, England. 
Ogle Genealogy 

Francis Hamilton Hibbard, Box 
174, Barnesville, Ohio, is collect- 
ing data for a complete Ogle 
Genealogy. He would like to hear 
from anyone who is connected wit 
this family. 

Derbyshire, England 

Mrs. Delora J. Stephens of 
Pioche, Nevada wants data on 
William Limb and his wife Mary 
Cutt who had a son, Robert Limb 





shire, England, married Charlott 


Mairie in the important towns all | 
over France, where the old par-| 


vital | 
statistics are kept. In the Nation- | 


We | 


William M. Wilder of 1124 Daw- | 


who was born iin Bolsover, Derby- | 


Horton who was born 18, May 
1818 at Newbolds, Derbyshire, 
|England. This Robert and his wife 
‘came to Utah in 1863, 


Bolsover and Newbolds are par- 
ishes in the extreme eastern part 
of Derbyshire, not far from the 
city of Chesterfield. The parish 
registers of neither one of them 
have been printed. So you are not 
apt to find the information you 
want ina library book. It may be 
|that some descendant of William 
Limb has done temple work for him 
and his wife and thus left a record 
of their parents etc. Write to the 
| Genealogical Society of Utah and 
ask if they have in the archives 
jor the Index Bureau, any addi- 
tional information regarding Wil- 
liam Limb and his wife Mary 
Cutt. Also you should search your 
family. Get in touch with every- 
one who is related in any way to 
William Limb. Some one in the 
family may have searched out ali 
this information. Just because you 
do not know about it is no sign 
that some third or fourth cousin 
may not be a genealogist. 


Then you can write to Mr., Mrs. 
|or Miss Limb, Bolsover, Derby- 
|shire, England also write Hortons 
|in Newbolds. You might do the 
|Ssame thing for both families in 
| Chesterfield, the near by city. Just 
|for variety your second letter 
might be addressed to “Some Des- 
|ecendant or Relative of William 
Limb.” From a map of Derbyshire 
| you might find nearby parishes and 
|write there also. You can waste 
|your money, five cents at a time, 
|in this way and you may get somc 
,real information. 
| Of course you will want to have 
the parish registers searched. 
Write to the Vicar of Bolsover, 
Bolsover (Post Office) Derby- 
|Shire, England and have him 
|search his record of Christenings 
|for the years when you ‘think 
|your William may have been born 
and send you all of the name 
| Limb. Also try to find the Hortons 
jin Newbolds by writing the Rec- 
|tor of the parish of Newbolds. For 
|further details on how to proceed 
to have the parish _ registers 
searched see The How Book for 
Genealogists page 17. By search- 
ing the marriage record you may 
get some information about Mary 
Cutt. 

Question From New York 

Mrs. La Rue J. Savage, 79 C St. 
Salt Lake City wants to know 
how to find some information re- 
garding Melvin Davis, born 1804, 
New York and Pamelia Lockwood 
born 1805, New York Their son 
Morrill’ Lockwood Davis was born 


12th May 1825, Honeoye Falls, 
Monroe County, New York. 
Pamelia Lockwood died in Lo- 


gan, Utah, $th October 1872. The 
cemetery record of Logan City 
gives no other information re- 
garding her. 

Monroe county where the son 
was born was not formed until 
1821 and in 1802 it was estimate1 
there were less than 100 families 
in territory which now forms the 
ten western counties of New York 
which includes Monroe county. 
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Question Box Continued 


So it is not likely that either 
Melvin or Pamelia was born in 
Monroe county. 

We must find where they moved 
frem before we can do much about 
finding their parents. The 1790 
census of the United States is 
often helpful in locating families 
when there are but few families 
of the name. In this case, this 
census shows 200 heads of familes 
named Davis and 58 _ families 
named Lockwood and both families 
are scattered all over the state. 
So the census gives no suggestion 
as to where we should look. 

We are wondering if we might 
find some record of this couple 
in the L. D. S church records. 
Did they receive their endowments 
in the Nauvoo temple or the en- 
dowment house. If they did this 
record may tell of their parents 
and birthplace. The Index Bureau, 
at 80 North Main Street can give 
you this information. The Histor- 
ians Office at 47 East Souta 
Temple, Salt Lake may have a 
copy of their patriarchal blessing 
which would tell of their parents 


also they may have the death 
notice that was published in the’ 
paper which would tell of their 


birthplace and parents. 

Rochester is the county seat of 
Monroe County and there may be 
a deed, a will or a record of their 


marriage in the county records 
which will help some. Write to 
the county clerk. 

Here are the names of some 


genealogists who live in Rochester 
who may be able to help some. 


Horace A. Abell, 267 State St. 
Rochester, New York. Charles 
Shepard II, 500 Allen’s Creek 


Road, Rochester, N. Y. 

Two volumes of Church Records 
of Monroe County, New York have 
been compiled by Mrs. Gertrude A. 
Barber, 28 East 73rd St. New York 
City. 

She also has church records o/ 
many other counties in New York 
and may be able to find some 
record of this couple. 

As you do not know’  whica 
county your folks lived in I think 
it would be good to examine just 
about all the New York books in 
the Library. Especially see the 75 
volumes of the New York Gene- 
alogical and Historical Record. 
In the card index in the Utah 
Genealogical library and _ other 
libraries there are many refer- 
ences to Davis families. We think 
you should examine these refer- 
ences especially the ones_ that 
refer to families of New York or 
New England. bs 

We have record of 19 Davis 
family genealogies mentioned in 
the “Catalog of American Gene- 
alogies in the Long Island His- 
torical Society Library.” These 
should be examined. Some are no 
Coubt on the Utah library. Others 
can be borrowed. (“See Borrow- 
ing Genealogical Books” The How 
Book page 12). There are also 
Lockwood genealogies. 

In the handbook of American 
Genealogy, 1943 edition, page 31 


there is an index to near a hund- 
red genealogists who are compil- 
ing data on Davis families, and 
on page 80 reference is made to 
Lockwood = genealogists: These 
people have a vast amount of in- 
formation about these two fami- 
lies. It would be good to write to 
them. The handbook is to be 
found in genealogical libraries, 
both large and small, all over the 
country. 


Searching out Melvin Davis from | to an inexperienced person. Why 


among the many hundreds 
Davis families that lived 
York may not be an easy task 
but it can be done. There is some- 
one somewhere who knows about 
kim. His case is not different from 
Tomas Marshall, Able Miller, 
Amos Taylor and hundreds oi 
others who seemed to be lost be- 
cause they had common names. 


Covers For 
The Helper 


We have arranged with a manu- 
facture te make covers suitable 
for preserving the various issues 
of the Helper for future reference. 
Each year is called a volume and 
it will be quite possible to put six 
or eight volumes in one cover. 

The covers are made in two 
pieces, back and front. Each has 
eyelets along the back. To place 
the papers in the covers, lay the 
cover on the paper and mark 
through the eyelets, the position 
of the holes. Then punch holes in 
the paper and lace the cover with 
special lace that comes with the 
cover. This holds them securely, 
does not get ovt of order and 
will last a long time. The covers 
come in two grades. Photomount, 
a good quality of card board, 55c 
post paid. Pressboard, a heavy, 
durable board, tan with glossy 
finish ‘5c post paid. These are 
not “stock size” and had to be 
made especially for the Helper, 
which makes the price slightly 
higher. They will be mailed from 
Logan, Utah. 


GENEALOGY BRIEFS 


“There is no more 
wishing to trace the family tree 
back to its roots and branches than 
in pretending to be superior to 
such research. Every year we cele- 
brate Memorial day and pay at 
least partial and perfunctory hom- 
age to the soldiers who died in our 
wars. But there have been other 
wars than the military and naval 
encounters. There have been the 
countless wars with poverty, ig- 
norance, privation and danger. The 
heroism and the lovable qualities 
of the family builders should not 
be left to oblivion by the des- 
cendents.” 


oi 


>’ * * 


“We need not go so far as the 
ancestor worship of certain races, 


|but we go far too far in the other 


direction when we ignore the linz 
from which we derive.” 


in New| 


| 


Library Lore 


How would you like to buy a 
good butt gauge? We suppose that 


of a book. 
Here are some of the books you 


{could consult in addition to these 


most of our readers do not know | 


what a butt gauge is, if they 
should see one and examine it they 
still would not know what it could 
be used for. Yet in the hands of a 
carpenter a butt gauge is a useful 
tool. 

Likewise there are many books 


|}in a genealogical library that seem 


no more useful than a butt gauge 


would a person spend days and 
days making a 300 page copy of 
the 1850 Federal Census of one of 
the counties of Mississippi. And 
why should a library spend $20.00 
for said 
answer is because, 
gauge, the census record is a very 
useful “tool” for the genealogist 
who knows how to use it. Under 
the above heading we shall try to 
tell, each month, the story of some 
genealogical books, what they are, 
how to use them, their virtues and 
their faults. 

Perhaps the greatest “find” that 
can be located by a researcher is 
a printed family genealogy of his 
people. Many men have spent years 
of hard work and many thous- 
ands of dollars to write a family 
history which can be bought for 
a very small sum. If you can find 
such a book it will save an untold 
amount of work and money. Some- 
one who claimed to know said 


| mentioned above to see if there is 


a genealogy of your people in 
print. 
(1) Munsells Genealogical Guide. 


| Published in 1900. This refers to 


typewritten copy. The | 
like the butt | 


books that have information on 
various families, many thousands 
of them. 

(2) Index to Genealogical Prei- 
odicals by Jacobus. This refers to 


| the genealogy of very many fam- 
| ilies and tells in what book or pap- 


er it may be found. 

(3) Dictionary of New England 
Families, by Savage. This is a four 
volume set. This gives three gen- 


|erations of the families that came 


to New England before 1792. Tells 
where they lived, their marriages 
and children. 

Others are “The Library Cata- 
log of the Institute of American 
Genealogy.” Catalog of Goodspeeds 
Book Shop, of Boston; Charles E. 
Tuttle Co. of Rutland, Vermont; 
and of any otehr dealer in gene- 
alogical books who issues a cata- 


| log; Genealogical Books in the St. 
Louis Public Library. 


In most genealogical libraries 
there is a card index which refers 
to the family genealogies that are 


|to be found in the books that are 


lin that 


there are 20,000 family genealogies | 


in the Library of Congress. Does 
one of these pertain to your fam- 
ily? If so, how can you find a 


copy. There is in the Logan library | 


and in many other genealogical 
libraries, a book which lists about 
8000 family genealogies. It is call- 
ed “Catalog of American Gene- 
alogies in the Long Island His- 
torical Society Library”. It usually 
tells something about which branch 
of the family that is treated in the 
book, the size, date of publication 
and the author. The Library of 


| Congress issued in 1919 a catalog 


snobbery in! 


of family histories in that library. 
This was splendid in 1919, but 
there have been thousands of such 
books published since then. In some 
libraries there is a card catalog of 
the books that have been added to 


‘the Library of Congress since the 


publication of this catalog. 

Then of course there are thous- 
ands of family genealogies that 
are not in a book by themselves. 


|Your family genealogy may be in 


a county history, a town history, 
a genealogical or historical maga- 
zine, a book of biographies of men 
in a state, or in some other kind 


Help Wanted 


from a man who lives in Miami, 
Florida: 

“IT received a copy of your 
publication, The Genealogical 
Helper, from a friend in Connecti- 
cut and decided to give you my 
order for a years subscription for 





my cousin in Fresno, California 
and myself.” Isn’t this a small) 
world? 


library. If you visit a 
library this is the first place to 
look. If you fail to find it there, 
then your task is to find where it 
is, and get the information it con- 
tains. 

Some members of the library 
staff in Logan hold memberships 
in the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society of Boston. 
They have the privilege of borrow- 
ing books. from this library which 
is one of the largest in the country. 
The Institute of American Gene- 
alogy in Chicago is also a lending 
library. Many individuals and some 
other libraries also hold member- 
ships and can borrow books. (An- 
nual membership costs $10.00). 
Most of the books listed in the 
catalogs mentioned above may be 
borrowed. Goodspeeds and Tuttle, 
mentioned above, sell books. You 
may be able to buy your family 
book. 

If you find where there is a book 
which tells your family history 
and you can neither borrow nor 
buy it, then you may want to hire 
a genealogist to take out the parts 


'that interest you most or you may 


have a photostat copy made if 


| there are not too many pages. 


Tracing Dutch Names 
(Continued from page 9) 


the correct selections. 

Personally, I ‘much prefer it to 
the English “devil may care sy- 
stem of bestowing names, that 
while varied, there are no con- 
recting links with which to check. 
I have spent many hours separat- 
ing the other Teunissees from the 
Van Vichten Tuenissees. In the 
early days there were others be- 
sides our Van Vichtens who had 
the name of Teunis and as a con- 
sequence had many little Teunis- 
ses. Great care must be taken to 
be able to tell who was who. 
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Society Appoints 
Microfilm Editor 


We received a letter today from 
a lady in one of the middle coun- 
tries in North Carolina. Said she, 
“Of course, you have microfilm 
copies of all marriage bonds and 
certified copies of all older mar- 
riage bonds that are here, in your 
library in Salt Lake.” For years 
the Genealogical Society has em- 
ployed photographers who spend 
their whole time working from 
county to county and from state 
to state making copies of alli old 
pen and ink records in the court 
houses, the city offices, the old 
churches, the historical societies 
etc. 

Microfilm photographers are 
now working for the society in 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Connec- 
ticut, Denmark, Holland and Eng- 


land and they are preparing to 
start the work in Sweden, Nor- 
way and Wales. 

It is said that one microfilm 


camera will photograph 5,000 pag- 
es in a single day which is equal 
to ten books of 500 pages each 
and when this machine keeps at 
work day after day and year after 
vear and eight or ten other mach- 
ines in other places are also busy 
microfilming day after day and 
year after year, it is hard to vic- 
ualize the vast amount of record 
material that will accumulate. 
Some of the old books that are 
photographed may be in _ good 
shape and well indexed. Most of 
them, we suppose, are still “in the 
rough” and will need considerable 
editing to make them usable. To 
meet this situation the Genealogi- 
cal society has appointed Elder 
James M. Black to the office of 
Microfilm Editor. This is a new 
office which was created to take 
care of rapidly increasing work in 
this line 
Elder Black will leave shortly 
for a tour of the east where he 
will organize the work in Pennsy]- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia. 
Elder Bennett, secretary of the 
society, has been touring Europe 
for the past few months and it is 
hoped that before he returns he 
will complete arrangements. to 
have increased microfilming acti- 
vities in various parts of Europe. 
A representative of the Genca- 
logical Society, while visiting a 
genealogical convention in one of 
the Cache Valley stakes said that 
it is planned to make these micro- 
film records available to the var- 
ious communities where a reading 
machine is provided so that they 
can be read. He said they would 
probably work out a plan to loan 
the films. 





If you fail to receive your Help- 
er write us about it. Powever 
you should remember second class 
mail does not. move as quickly a~ 
letters. It often happens that a 
paper is a week or ten days late 
in going from Utah to California. 
If it happens to get in the wrong 
bundle and goes to Florida first. 
it takes some time tu get back tc 
California. 


Many who have Scotch ancestors 
are anxious to find a way to locate 
‘the records of their people. One 
good way is pointed out in the 
following article, written by John 
F. Smellie and printed in the Utah 
Genealogical Magazine several 
years ago. 

“For a number of years I have 
made it a point to follow up any 
newspaper item where persons of 
my family name are mentioned. 

Some three years ago I read ina 
Coatbridge, Scotland paper that 
a Miss Maggie Smellie had sung 
“Tam Glen” at a Church soiree 
at Slamanan, a town near to 
Airdrie, Scotland. 

I immediately wrote the lady. 
addressing her at Slamanan and 
as I had no address, I wrote across 
the corner of the envelope, “The 
Lassie that sang Tam Glen.” It 
was returned with the stamp 
“Unknown.” 

I however again wrote as before 
to the same address and this time 
the Postmaster remembered of a2 
Maggie Smillie who had lived 
there many years ago, but who 
bad with her people moved to a 
aistant part of Scotland, so he 
forwarded the letter. 

In due time I received a repiy 
from a Maggie Smiilie, who said 
she was not the lassie that sang 
|“Tam Glen” and that her people 
were dead from whom she might 
have obtained information of her 
;family for any use. 

I wrote thanking her for an- 
| swering my letter and suggested 
‘that there might be some family 
record in bibles or elsewhere and 
asked her to make search. She 
again replied that her “Father 
had left a kist (chest) with some 
papers” and she had _. looked 
through them and found some let- 
|ters, also deeds and’ funeral 
notices in it. She sent me _ the 
dates with names in the funera! 
notices and to my great surprise, 
I found one of them was from 
my grandfather to her grandfath- 
er, who was a full cousin of his, 
informing him of my great grand- 
father’s death, etc., and requesting 
his attendance at the New Monk- 
jland cemetery, where the inter- 
ment would be, also giving the 
date of his death which we lacked, 
thus giving me a direct line of my 
|people of whom I knew nothing. 

Since then she has sent me let- 
ters from members of the family 
|who nearly a hundred years ago 
emigrated to New Brunswick and 
New York, also deeds to property 
in Scotland, marriage notices 
which had been proclaimed in the 
churches in Scotland, and other 
papers of interest. 

I also recently learned of a firm 
of Smellie Bros., of Russell, Mani- 
toba. I wrote them asking of their 
family history. At the same time 
I also learned of a Robert Smellie, 
attorney, Toronto, Ont. This was 














Experience In Compiling 
- Family History 


jobtained from a telephone direc- 


tory. In answer to my letter the 
latter gentleman wrote me rather 
an aristocratic letter, telling me 
of his family haling from Lerwick, 
Orkney Islands. He said they were 
strictly Orkadians, and had no 
lowland Scotch blood in them 
and that he had no interest in the 
research. He refused to give me 
his family line, being very positive 
that he desired no more to do with 
me. 

At the same time I nad a reply 
from the brothers ot Manitoba, 
who said in a kind, friendly way 
that their brother, James Smellie 
of Vancouver, B. C. had the 
family record and they had for- 
warded by letter to him, with the 
family blanks I had enclosed to 
them. 

In a short time I received a full 
list of the family on the forms 
sent, which went back nearly two 
hundred years to the time their 
people left Scotland and I found 
that their ancestor had been a 
school master at a place within 
about six miles from Airdrie, from 
which my people originally came; 
also that for three gene-ations 
their fathers had been ministers 
in Lerwick Cathedral, Orkney, 
the oldest church building in 
Scotland, and at the “Disruption” 
had left the “Auld Kirk” and 
emigrated to Galt, Ontario, Can- 
ada, with hundreds of others wh 
seceded from the Church of Scot- 
land. 

But the joke has yet to come. 
To my surprise I found that my 
attorney friend in Toronto was 
the fourth son in the tamily, or 
brother to those of Russell, Man., 
and Vancouver, B. C. So I again 
wrote him informing him of his 
pure lowland Scotch nationality 
and that he was likely a relative 
of mine. He wrote in a peevish 
way, upbraiding “that red-headed 
brother of mine” for taking any 
noticeeof such matters. 

I replied that his letter remind- 
ed me of an incident in the child- 
hood of my eldest son, who one 
day was being teased by other 
boys because he was red-headed, 
when a Sister Osborne of Rex- 
burg, said to him, “Never mind, 
David, there never was a red- 
headed fool,” and in my estima- 
tion I considered his brother no 
fool. 

I could keep on relating exper- 
iences in obtaining data from cor- 
respondence with people of the 
name, which I have found in home 
and foreign newspapers, but this 
may suffice your request. 

I might say that only recently 
I saw the name of Smellie among 
some who had taken part in a 
musical contest near Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and I intena to write 
them and it may be that I will yet 
find “The Lassie that sang ‘Tam 
Glen’.” 


Briefly Quoted 


Speaking of family bibles, “It 
might be noted that the Catholics 
kept their genealogies in years 
gone by, in their Prayer Books. 
The New Orleans Public Library 
and the Howard Tilton Memorial 
Library have a number of books 
and data on southern lines. If I 
can be of any help let me know. 
Your little book is quite helpful,” 
Robert L. Montgomery, 2325 Vien- 
na St. New Orleans, La. 

“I’d like to offer my services in 
exchange for research in Utah. 
Quite a number of my relatives 
lived in Utah in the early days. 
And as you know, we have the 
early marriage records kept here 
in Independence and quite a few 
lof the early members of the 
church were married here.” Mrs. 
|Norma Ruhl, 907 North River St. 
| Independence, Mo. 
“They sent to a_ researcher 
|} (in 1939) but then the war came 
|on and they never received a word 
back from him. Then in 1946 a 
pedigree came and he said that he 
had the family groups on the 
couples and more information that 
he would exchange for food and 
clothing rather than money. The 
name of this researcher is Anton 
Duessel, Duesseldorf (22a) Heer- 
sbachster 33, Germany.” Charlotte 
P. Kent, 3615 So. 5200 West, Salt 
Lake City 7, Utah. 

“T have done quite a lot of 
work for your Salt Lake Society 
and for people in different states 
to complete their temple records.” 
Mrs. Leon W. Anderson, Halifax, 
RB. <. 

“Although I am not a Mormon, 
I am greatly interested in the 
work you are doing and shall be 
glad to offer my services in any 
problems which may come up in 
the fields of New York and New 
Jersey without charge.” Richard 
Hyer, R. F. D. No. 2 Warner, N. 
H. 





“A man wrote me about the 
genealogy of the Rideout Family. 
At that time I didn’t know very 
much, nor did he. Since then I 
have completed my line, Mary 
Ann Rideout, d of John, son of 
Benjamin, son of Nicholas. If 
your Rideout family is in my 
group I shall be glad to write them 
the details of my line.” D. 3. 
Johnson, 115 No. 4th St. Ft. Smith, 
Ark. 

“Quoting from your “How Book” 
page 2. “The word got around 
some way”, The book was given 
to me by a member of your 
church, I in turn am giving it to 
friends as, we strive to organize 
8 genealogical research club here. 
That’s how the word has gotten 
around It is the most valuable 
book for genealogists that I have 
seen.” Mrs. Grace E. Siniff, 3124- 
ist Ave. No. Great Falls, Mont. 


No Back Numbers 
Number 1 and number 2 of the 
Helper are practically all sold. The 
calls for back numbers have been 
far beyond our expectations. We 
shall have a few hundred extra 
copies of this issue printed. 














